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The Physiological and Therapeutical Action of the Bromide of Potassium 
and Bromide of Ammonium. By Edward H. Clarke, M.D., and Robert 
Amort, M.D. Boston, 1872. 

Sex in Education ; or, A Fair Chance for the Girls. Boston, 1873. 

The Building of a Brain. Boston, 1874. 

Visions: A Study of False Sight (Pseudopia). With an Introduction and 
Memorial Sketch by Oliver Wendell Holmes, M.D. Boston, 1878. 

The last is the work referred to as having occupied niuch of his 
time during his illness ; this has been published since his death. 

In addition to his professional work and his published writings, Dr. 
Clarke took an active part in relation to various matters of general 
interest, especially the Public Park question and all subjects connected 
with the health of the city. Immediately after resigning his Professor- 
ship, he was chosen a member of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University, and shared in their deliberations up to a late period of his 
mortal illness. 

This seems to be. the well-filled record of a busy life of fifty-seven 
years. But, without knowing the great labor he spent upon the daily 
record of his cases, much would be passed by unreckoned. Some 
scores of large volumes containing these records have been burned, as 
he directed they .should be, by his representatives since his death. To 
him they were of incalculable practical value, but the pathological 
biography of his fellow-citizens was never meant for public in- 
spection. 

JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

John Lothkop Motley died in Dorchester, England, May 29, 
1877. 

He was born in Boston, April 15, 1814, and took his degree at 
Harvard College in 1831. He afterwards studied at the universities 
of Gottingen and Berlin, and on his return home went through a 
course of legal study, and was admitted to the Boston bar. In 1839, 
he published a novel, which made but slight impression, though it bore 
evidence of powers that were fully recognized at a later time. He was 
secretary of the American legation to Russia for a few months, and 
then came back to a life without much literary or other purpose, until 
about the year 1845, when he determined to write a History of the 
Netherlands, or more particularly of the revolt against Spain. " I had 
not first made up my mind," he afterwards wrote, " to write a history, 
and then cast about to take up a subject. My subject had taken me 
up, drawn me on, and absorbed me into itself. It was necessary for 
me, it seemed, to write the book I had been thinking much of, even if 
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it were destined to fall dead from the press. ... It was not that I 
cared about writing a history, but that I felt an inevitable impulse to 
write one particular history." After beginning the work, he found 
that he must seek its sources in Europe, and thither he went, not 
merely to travel, but to reside during much the greater part of his 
subsequent life. He made long and thorough investigations, especially 
at the Hague, Brussels, and Dresden ; wrote with vigorous persever- 
ance, and in 1856 brought out three large volumes on " The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic." " To all who speak the English language," he says 
in the preface* " the history of the great agony through which the 
Republic of Holland was ushered into life must have peculiar interest ; 
for it is a portion of the Anglo-Saxon race, essentially the same, 
whether in Friesland, England, or Massachusetts. . . . The lessons 
of history and the fate of free States can never be sufficiently pon- 
dered," he adds, with more special reference to his own countrymen, 
" by those upon whom so large and heavy a responsibility for the 
maintenance of rational human freedom rests." The feeling for his 
subject, with which he began upon it, deepened and widened as he 
went forward ; and, when he appeared as a historian, it was of move- 
ments affecting, as he had reason to think, the whole civilized world. 
We must appreciate this, if we would appreciate either the strong or 
the weak points of his work : on the one hand, its brilliancy, its fire, and 
its sweeping range ; on the other, its want of balance or of penetra- 
tion, its almost partisan character as it deals with those he passion- 
ately admired or as passionately abhorred. The success of the history 
was immense. It sold by thousands in the United States and in 
England, and was translated into Dutch, German, and French. All 
sorts of honors were bestowed upon the author, none greater than his 
election to the French Institute as Prescott's successor, in 1860. In 
that year, he published two volumes of the History of the United 
Netherlands, and in 1867 two more, completing the work. He closed 
it with these words : " The writer now takes an affectionate farewell 
of those who have followed him with an indulgent sympathy, as he 
has attempted to trace the origin and the eventful course of the Dutch 
Commonwealth. If by his labors a generous love has been fostered 
for that blessing, without which every thing that this earth can afford 
is worthless, — freedom of thought, of speech, and of life — his highest 
wish has been fulfilled." His most striking occasional production was 
one in entire harmony with the key-note of his histories. It was on 
the causes of the American Civil War, and appeared in the " London 
Times" in 1861. That same year, he was appointed United States 
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Minister to Austria, where he remained till 1867. In 1869, he 
became Minister to England, but held that position only a little more 
than a year. His third and last historical work was the " Life and 
Death of John of Barneveld," published in 1874. The three histories 
cover the three-quarters of a century, from about 1550 to about 1620, 
and from this point he intended to go on with the History of the Thirty 
Years' War. But his work was ended. Sorrow came, his strength 
failed ; and, after a year or two of decline, he died peacefully. As a 
historian, he is distinguished alike for his original researches and for 
the striking use of them, with loftiness of sentiment, and an ardent 
devotion to great principles, but not for calmness or the judicial char- 
acter which gives a history, in which it is prominent, the strongest 
assurance of a lasting place in literature. No tribute to him, however 
brief, should pass over his devotion to his country. A true American 
notwithstanding his long years in Eur6pe, a true republican in pres- 
ence of all older institutions to which his historic tastes would be 
naturally drawn, he changed his skies without changing his affections. 
The very last recollection of him, with the present writer, is the ready 
and even enthusiastic use he made of his great influence in Holland to 
procure a goverpment publication for one of our libraries. 

CHARLES PICKERING. 

Charles Pickering, M.D., died in Boston, of pneumonia, on the 
17th of March, 1878, iii the seventy-third year of his age. He was of a 
noted New England stock, being a grandson of Colonel Timothy Picker- 
ing, a member of Washington's military family and of his first Cabinet 
as President ; and he was elected into this Academy under the Presi- 
dency of his uncle, John Pickering. He was born on Starucca Creek, 
on the Upper Susquehanna, in the northern part of Pennsylvania, at 
a settlement made on a grant of land taken up by his grandfather, 
who then resided there. His father, Timothy Pickering, Jr., died at 
the age of thirty years, leaving to the care of the mother — who lived 
to a good old age — the two sons, Charles and his brother Edward, 
who were much united in their earlier and later lives, and were not 
long divided in death, the subject of this notice having been for only a 
year the survivor. 

Dr. Pickering was a member of the class of 1823 at Harvard Col- 
lege, but left before graduation. He studied medicine, and took the 
degree of M.D. at the Harvard Medical School in 1826. Living in 
these earlier years at Salem, he was associated with the late William 



